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That was all very well for them, but an extremely heavy strain was for many
years placed on the Speaker. However protracted the sitting, he could leave the
Chair for only half-an-hour. Business was suspended in his absence. We knew
what was meant when his train-bearer about eight o'clock came and whispered to
him. The Speaker's "chop" was ready. Sometimes he was compelled to wait
for the hasty meal by a bore who went on talking. On his return he remained on
duty till the House rose. Nowadays the Chairman of Committee (Deputy Speaker)
or die Deputy Chairman takes the Speaker's place when he retires for lunch or tea
and dinner.
A generation familiar with the Closure can scarcely realize how helpless the
House was when Obstruction was rampant and there was no means of checking it.
Obstruction had been practised occasionally in the 'seventies, notably by the
"Colonels" in opposing the abolition of Purchase in the Army. It was employed
systematically by the Irish Home Rulers, led by Parnell, as a Parliamentary weapon.
One of the first members to use it was Joe Biggar, an astute Nationalist who took
pleasure in his devices for consuming time.
My first experience of an all-night sitting was at the introduction of the Irish
Coercion Bill early in 1881, when the House sat continuously for 41 hours. There
has been no other sitting so long. Debate had already spread over three days in the
previous week when it was resumed on Monday. The Government was determined
to obtain the first reading of the Bill before the House adjourned. The Nationalists
were determined to defeat the Government. Several of them could speak for
hours.
There is no saying how much longer the sitting, begun on Monday, might have
lasted but for the Speaker's coup d'etat. I went home to bed late on Tuesday night
and returned early next morning. At nine o'clock that morning Mr. Speaker
Brand (who had received permission meantime to take rest) stopped the debate
on his own authority.
A dramatic scene! British members triumphantly cheered the Speaker's
arbitrary action* The Irish were extremely mortified and angry. They made their
protest in a histrionic manner, which no others could emulate. After the division
on the first reading of the Bill they stood up, shouted "Privilege," bowed to the
Chair, and marched single file out of the House. Next day on their return they
fell back on disorderly tactics. Twenty-eight were suspended en masse; they
refused to withdraw unless compelled by superior force; most of them yielded to a
formal tap on the shoulder by the Serjeant-at-Anns, the others were removed by
the messengers of the House.
"We must," Parnell declared, "show these gentlemen (the British) that if they
won't do what we want they shall do nothing else." In that defiant spirit he
conducted the Parliamentary operations of his party. Meanwhile the Land League
under his auspices thwarted the Executive in Ireland.
"The resources of civilisation are not exhausted." That was Gladstone's
resounding phrase in the course of the Irish conflict It was the prelude to ParndTs
arrest in the Autumn of 1881 and imprisonment in Kilmainham. But intimidation
and outrages increased, and when it became known in the following spring that
Parnell was desirous, on certain conditions, of using his influence lor Law and
Order the so-called "Kilmainham Treaty," in the arrangement of which Joseph
Chamberlain took part, resulted in the Irish leader's release.